of four unforeseen factors.    The command of the sea; the
unwillingness of the local levies to leave home; the
resolution of Essex; the germinating genius of Cromwell;
these enabled the   Parliamentary cause  to weather the
stormiest sea to which it was exposed.   The diplomacy of
Vane and Pym was doubtless a powerful factor in the back-
ground.    Baillie is justified in taking credit for the Scots in
corning to the assistance of a ruined cause.    But before the
Solemn League and Covenant was signed, the tide was
already on the turn.   " Surely," says Baillie, M it was a great
act of faith in God and huge courage and unheard of com-
passion that moved our nation to hazard their own peace ami
venture their lives and all for to save a people irrecoverably
ruined both in their own and all the world's eyes."l    Baillie
expressed the view of the situation which any reasonable
and candid person would have taken In the autumn of 1643.
But looking back it is not difficult to perceive that the
ultimate victory of Parliament was already implicit In the
unshaken tenacity of Gloucester, Plymouth and Hull; in
the revealed military weakness of the local levies; In the
new organisation adopted as yet only by a single regiment
In the Eastern Counties, but soon to be extended to the
whole Parliamentary army; above all, in the genius of the
man by whom that organisation was devised.

Detailed description of military tactics, even the accurate
diagnosis of the operation of strategical forces are beyond
the scope of the present work.2 The merest outline most
suffice.

During the late autumn of 1642 and the early spring of
1643 things went well for the King. Hopton cleared
Cornwall, but could not induce his men to follow him into

1 ii., 99-

2 For this chapter generally cf. Clarendon, Hisf., vol. vii., and Gardiner,

C. W., i., chaps. vii.-x.lkland (for
